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have a brilliant review of party conventions and of local and national 
election-periods throughout twenty-one years, while the intervals are 
occupied by brief interesting analyses of a multitude of leaders, Morgan, 
Depew, Seymour, Fenton, Tweed, Hoffman, Greeley, Tilden, Folger, 
Conkling, Cornell, Piatt, Curtis, Hill, Arthur, Manning, and many others. 
There is a good index which covers the three volumes thus far published. 
A few evidences of hasty proof-reading appear. Judge Charles J. 
Folger is introduced in the text as " Charles A." and the index makes 
him " Charles G." Also throughout the volume the Havemeyers are 
called " Havermeyer ". 

Diplomatic Memoirs. By John W. Foster. In two volumes. 
(Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1909. 

Pp- 333:339-) 

Complaint is often made that under the usages of our government 
there is no prolonged diplomatic career open even to a man by nature 
thoroughly fitted for it. If that is the rule, a striking exception to it is 
furnished by these Memoirs. 

Mr. Foster, bred a lawyer, served as an officer with Indiana troops 
through the Civil War. In 1872 he was appointed, though not at his 
own request but at the instance of Senator Morton, minister to Mexico, 
where he served seven years. He represented us twice in Russia, 
once as minister and once as ambassador extraordinary on a special 
mission, and twice in Spain. He was afterwards offered by President 
McKinley first the mission to Turkey and then that to Spain, but 
declined both offers. 

Moreover, he was Secretary of State in the last months of Harri- 
son's administration. Prior to that he was employed by Secretary 
Blaine during his illness to assist in the reciprocity negotiations with for- 
eign powers under the McKinley tariff. 

He was the agent of our government in the Bering Sea Arbitration 
and in the Alaskan Boundary Arbitration and prepared the case to be 
submitted to each of the international tribunals. He was a member of 
the Anglo-American commission which attempted in 1898-1899 to settle 
the difficulties between us and Canada. He took an active part in secur- 
ing the annexation of Hawaii. 

He was called to Japan to aid Li Hung Chang in negotiating the 
treaty which closed the war between China and Japan in 1895. He was 
also appointed to represent China at the First Hague Conference. 

Mr. Foster's residence in Mexico covered the period of Lerdo's 
presidency and the triumph by force of arms of Diaz. He says " Dur- 
ing my seven years' residence in Mexico I often visited the polling 
places on election days, but I never saw a citizen deposit a ballot and 
rarely did I find any person at the polls besides the election officers." 
He was in St. Petersburg at the time of the assassination of Alexander 
II. and in Spain in the troublous times of Alfonso XII. 
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He had therefore ample materials for graphic pictures of life at 
foreign courts. He is especially happy in his sketches of the statesmen 
whom he met. Among them were in Mexico Lerdo and Diaz ; in Russia 
Gortschakoff, De Giers, DeWitte, Ignatieff, Dufferin, Nigra, von Schwei- 
nitz; in Spain, Canovas, Castelar, Sagasta, Rampolla; in Japan, Ito; in 
the Bering Sea Arbitration, Sir Charles Russell, Sir Richard Webster, 
now Baron Alverstone, Baron de Courcel, and Marquis Visconti Venosta. 
Equally felicitous are his chapters on the presidents and secretaries of 
state whom he has known. 

While practising his profession in the intervals of diplomatic ser- 
vice, he was engaged in the trial of cases of international controversy. 
He has for years been the counsel of the Mexican government and of 
the Chinese government in their relations with this nation. 

In reviewing his diplomatic work, one may say that he showed 
great tact in maintaining cordial relations with Mexico, especially in the 
revolutionary disturbances in that state, and in the embarrassments 
caused by the reluctance of our government to recognize Diaz. In 
Russia his chief business, like that of most of our ministers in recent 
years, seems to have been in securing facilities for American Jews to 
travel in the empire. In Spain he succeeded after the usual delays in 
that country in negotiating a reciprocal treaty with Cuba. But owing 
to the election of Mr. Cleveland the treaty was not ratified. That fate 
is an illustration of the peril to which any treaty is exposed which is 
negotiated at the close of one administration, when an administration of 
the opposing party is just coming into power. 

One of the most interesting chapters in the Memoirs is that which 
sets forth the obstacles to our success in the Bering Sea Arbitration. 
It proved that the translation of the Alaskan archives, which were re- 
lied on to sustain our claim that Russia had exercised authority over 
the Bering Sea as a mare clausum, was padded with forgeries by the 
Russian translator, and that argument had to be abandoned with a cer- 
tain mortification. During the trial Russia and England made an agree- 
ment about the seals which greatly weakened our contention, although 
we had reason to suppose that Russia was to support us. Our argument 
that we had a right to the seals bred on our soil in the Pribyloff Islands, 
even when the seals were more than three miles from shore, did not 
commend itself to the European judges. Mr. Foster thinks our claim 
on this ground was not pressed with sufficient energy. It is, however, 
well known that many Americans did not from the outset think that 
Mr. Blaine's claims were well founded. We lost the case. Mr. Foster 
says he has since learned on authority, which apparently he credits, 
that all the early procedures in seizing and condemning the Canadian 
sealers were had without the authority of high executive officials and 
were instigated and directed by agents and attorneys of the American 
Sealing Company. If so, it was a great disgrace to all concerned. 

The most important of all Mr. Foster's diplomatic achievements is his 
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co-operation with Li Hung Chang in negotiating the treaty of peace 
between Japan and China after the war in which Japan had been com- 
pletely victorious. It required courage to enter upon this undertaking. 
The Chinese had thrown needless obstacles in the way by first sending 
negotiators of too low rank and bearing unsatisfactory credentials. 
The Japanese would not treat with them. Even the great Li could 
expect nothing but humiliating terms which promised official disgrace to 
him. A murderous attack on him by a half-crazy man, though it 
depressed his spirits, probably made the task of settlement easier. The 
description of the negotiations under these circumstances is perhaps the 
most thrilling passage in the Memoirs. It fell to the American to rally 
and sustain the spirits of the wounded Chinaman, to induce the Japanese 
to modify their first demands, and after the completion of the treaty 
to go before the Chinese authorities at Peking and persuade them that 
the wise thing was to advise the emperor to ratify the treaty, although 
the Russian, German, and French ministers were advising to the contrary. 
He also accompanied the son of Li to Formosa to aid him in the face 
of some danger in transferring that island to Japan. This he did in the 
most skillful manner. It is true that European powers soon compelled 
Japan to restore the Liaotung Peninsula to China. But it was quite un- 
known to the negotiators when they signed the treaty that such a rent 
in it was soon to be made by Europeans. No greater service has been 
rendered to China by any Western diplomat than this which Mr. Foster 
rendered in assisting in the negotiation of the treaty of Shimonoseki. 

Historia de Nuevo Leon con Noticias sobre Coahuila, Tejas v Nuevo 
Mexico. Por el Capitan Alonso de Leon, un Autor Anonimo, 
y el General Fernando Sanchez de Zamora. [Documentos 
Ineditos 6 muy Raros para la Historia de Mexico, edited by 
Genaro Garcia. Tomo XXV.] (Mexico: Bouret. 1909. Pp. 
403-) 

To students of early Spanish activities on the hither side of the 
lower Rio Grande this book is of rare interest, for it contains some- 
thing that they have been hoping might appear. Nearly a century 
ago the bibliographer, Beristain de Sousa, mentioned a manuscript his- 
tory of Nuevo Leon by Alonso de Leon which he had seen in the library 
of the Royal University of Mexico. This work long ago disappeared 
from public view (see Jose Eleuterio Gonzalez, Coleccion de Noticias 
para la Historia del Estado de Nuevo Leon, Monterrey, 1885, p. 7), 
but is now fortunately brought to light by Sefior Garcia, who secured 
it from Canon D. Vicente de P. Andrade. The existence in a private 
library of this important document, formerly the property of a public 
archive, is only a single illustration of a practice which was once all 
too common in Mexico. But it is fortunate that it finally fell into the 
hands of so appreciative a scholar as Canon Andrade. 



